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At a recent meeting at Harvard of New England college and 
secondary-school men, one of the two sessions was devoted to a 
presentation of three new plans for college admission. Ex-President 
Eliot humorously remarked that the occasion had proved the truth 
of the adage that there is nothing new under the sun, since other- 
wise the time-worn subject of college-entrance requirements, 
discussed every year for the past decade, would have finally been 
laid to rest. That the subject has enough vitality to have with- 
stood for all these years the deadening effects of most educational 
conventions is an encouraging sign; especially is it encouraging 
that the English teachers of this country are raising their voices 
with increasing strength in their protest, for the insistence indicates 
a growing appreciation of the problems of modem secondary-school 
English, and a stronger realization that, under present conditions 
and restrictions, we are not only largely failing to perform the most 
obvious duty laid upon us, that of increasing a student's effective 
use of his mother-tongue, but, what is far more serious in the final 
analysis, are missing the opportunities our subject presents of 
vitally affecting that which is of far greater importance than a 
boy's speech — his thoughts and ideals. 

That the universities and colleges by their uniform entrance 
requirements have rendered a valuable service to secondary 
schools is without question. Coming in a period when there was 
little uniformity in the training of high-school teachers, when 
interest in education as a science, even within the universities 
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themselves, was in its feeble infancy, the setting of definite stand- 
ards, the suggestion of new lines of endeavor, the limitation of 
individual caprice, the encouragement and stimulus given by the 
higher institutions, were invaluable in strengthening and unifying 
the work of the lower schools. That the fostering care of the 
colleges is still performing this valuable service is a grave question 
in the minds of many, and there are among us those who are 
convinced that, in many respects, college prescription is a serious 
hindrance to the best work of the high school. Of that number I 
myself am one. 

What are the chief criticisms to be brought against the present 
high-school course in English ? We all are used to the often bitter 
complaint against individual masterpieces. Sir Roger de Coverley, 
Milton's Minor Poems, Burke's Speech on Conciliation, the classic 
myths — all have had their share of condemnation; but these 
criticisms, although in most cases well founded, fail to strike at the 
root of the trouble. The gravest defect in the present course of 
English as prescribed by the universities and colleges is its total 
inadequacy to meet present conditions and needs. It fails not only 
to satisfy the interests and desires of the pupils themselves, but to 
do its part as it should toward developing them into the type of 
men and women which our civilization demands and for which 
our public schools are established and supported. 

The main impression made on one who studies the schools of our 
country today is that of the tremendous complexity of our educa- 
tional problems, due largely to the lack of homogeneity in our 
population. This is especially true of our great cities. America 
has been well called the great "mixing bowl," in which all nationali- 
ties at varying stages of growth are demanding a place. Education 
is no longer the comparatively simple process of a few generations 
ago, when the same kind of training sufficed for all. With the 
realization that different classes of society have different needs, and 
that we must meet those needs or perish from our own hospitality, 
has come the development of varying types of schools, and in place 
of the old academic college-preparatory school, or side by side with 
it, has sprung up the agricultural school of the country districts, 
the various vocational schools of the city, each trying to meet 
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directly and quickly the most crying needs of the students to whom 
they minister. So far our educational work has been sound. It 
is when we examine the curricula of these various types of schools 
that we are struck with our slavish adherence to the old, for in the 
same school, side by side with the new vocational courses with 
their highly specialized training, we find the old college-entrance 
requirements still governing the academic courses, and prescribing 
not only the thing studied but the method of teaching it as well. 
For instance, in English work, boys and girls this country over are 
forced to plod their too often weary way through fields marked out 
by the universities and colleges, regardless of whether they ever 
intend to go to college and of whether the work fits their immediate 
needs or desires or has in it any permanent vitality for the future. 

The assumption underlying this continued dominance of the 
university ideal must be one of two : either the majority of students 
are going to college and therefore need special training to facilitate 
their entrance; or what the college has prescribed as suitable 
preparation for its work best prepares for life. Neither of these 
assumptions is true. The number of students who enter college 
each year is still but a small percentage of the total enrolled in 
high schools, and in many localities, especially in our great seaport 
and manufacturing centers, the number applying for college 
training from the majority of the high schools is so small as not to 
warrant consideration in the formation of a general course of study. 
The second assumption, that what prepares for college best pre- 
pares for life, is equally false. The day may have been when no 
better preparation in English could have been given the majority 
of high-school boys and girls than that now laid down by the 
College Entrance Board, but that day has passed never to return, 
and it behooves both high-school teacher and college professor to 
recognize the fact, and to revivify and enrich our offering till it is 
adequate to meet modern conditions and needs. 

What then are the defects of our present course in English? 
To answer this it is necessary that we should have a clear con- 
ception of our aim in teaching it. We can easily recall the usual 
statement: (1) to teach the correct use of English; (2) to develop 
a liking for good reading, and the power to understand and appre- 
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date it. The first purpose no one will attempt to gainsay. Whatever 
else may be our idea of the possibilities and responsibilities of our 
work, no true teacher of English will try to shirk his duty to give 
to his pupils all possible ability to handle the English language with 
correctness, ease, and even power, since it is a tool on the efficient 
use of which much of his future success in fife will depend. The 
second statement is fair enough if we fill it with content enough. 
The vital point is not merely that we should make readers of our 
boys and girls, but that we should make their reading a positive 
force for good; that by means of their reading we should help in 
the formation of right ideals of thought and of action. To do this 
we must fill them with a love for the best that is in good things, 
with a distaste for the cheap and vulgar; we must train not only 
the mind to think, but the imagination to see, the heart to feel and 
desire, the will to determine, to have, and to be that which is 
noblest and best. And never in the history of America have we 
English teachers had more need than today to hold clearly before 
ourselves this great spiritual purpose of our work, that our mis- 
sion is primarily to stimulate, to awaken, to quicken, to feed, 
for never has the nation more needed our help. We are a 
country of wonderful material advancement and wealth, but 
we cannot remain truly great without spiritual development as 
well. No nation can succeed permanently without high aims; its 
"reach must exceed its grasp." It is for us teachers of English 
consciously to strive to develop the "reach." There is great need 
of this today, for many of the old forces for good that furnished 
past generations with a present help in time of trouble have ceased 
to be operative or are fast losing their efficiency. We are no longer 
a Bible-reading people; the church and Sunday school are fast 
losing their hold; family life is less intimate and watchful; respect 
for law and authority is decreasing, while forces of evil are steadily 
multiplying in our midst. The moving pictures and the vaude- 
villes, cheap and commonplace if not immoral, the trashy magazine, 
the daily newspaper with its scandal and vulgar comic supplement 
are but a few of the agencies at work which have already helped 
to bring about a cheapening of ideals, a lowering of standards, and 
a blunting of fine sensibilities and distinctions, already ominously 
perceptible in our American people, both man and youth. 
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It is time that we English teachers, recognizing our responsibility 
as awakeners of the spirit, should ask ourselves what we are doing 
to check this downward tendency. The permanent value of our 
work must always be largely a matter of hope and trust, since we 
cannot follow our boys and girls into the temptations and trials of 
life; but its immediate value we can estimate with some fairness, 
and the test we must apply is the student's attitude toward it, for 
the law holds here that applies to other forms of moral uplift: 
there must be a reaction in the mind of the receiver or our minis- 
trations have been in vain. The first and necessary sign of that 
reaction is interest — the quickened eye, the more alert mind, the 
eager question, the insistent discussion — signs that we all at blessed 
moments have had as precious evidences that our work has not 
been in vain. Is our English course as at present taught bringing 
that result ? Judging from the testimony of a large percentage of 
English teachers it cannot be, since if so, why the earnest, even 
insistent, demand for a change in our English requirements? 
That it does not please the students as it should is shown too 
conclusively by the attitude of many a class, attentive in body, 
inattentive in spirit, perfunctorily memorizing facts about literary 
masterpieces, but neither thinking, feeling, nor enjoying. 

In the East and Middle West the full classes in English may be 
taken by some objector as evidence that this statement is over- 
drawn; but when we consider that in these parts of the country 
English is a prescribed study for each year of the high-school course, 
numbers will prove nothing. Moreover, the protesting voice of the 
English teacher is strong from those very sections. In California, 
where the elective system in vogue in the colleges has found its 
way into the high school, the English course is put to a truer test. 
But two years of work are required for university admission, and 
that completed, students are free to choose practically what they 
will. Their choice is usually governed by one 01 two things: they 
select either what they like, what they are interested in, or what 
they can see is of use To the immature mind "useful" usually 
means of practical benefit in earning a living or in meeting the 
immediate needs of everyday life. Judged by this standard our 
present English courses, with the exception of so-called "business 
English" and public speaking, too often fail to appeal to high- 
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school students, although it is a significant fact that the oral work 
wins a ready approval from boys and many of the girls, even where 
natural timidity makes it difficult. The second test, that of 
interest, when applied to our English curriculum, seems also to 
fail. Unfortunately for our self-satisfaction, to our students 
"interest" does not necessarily mean a liking for that which 
appeals to mature minds, nor for that which we think is good for 
them, for, left free to choose, many drop English at the end of the 
second year, others at the end of the third, and only about one-half 
a graduating class continues the subject to the end. To be sure, 
they are usually delightful pupils to teach; there has been a survival 
of the fittest that results in a quick and ready response to the work 
we have to offer, but what of the other 50 per cent we have lost ? 
If I am right as to the mission of an English teacher — if a large 
part of the burden of wakening the spiritual nature is not only our 
duty but our pride and glory, can we afford without clamorous 
protest longer to fail to reach so large a percentage of our students? 

The time is ripe for reform. How and from whom is it to 
come ? It must and, from the nature of things, should, emanate 
from the ranks of secondary-school teachers. The university in 
the past has done its best toward elevating the high school, but its 
old best is no longer adequate. It is today engrossed with its own 
problems, due, as are ours, to changes in our civilization and con- 
sequent changes in educational needs. It has sent out into 
secondary-school teaching a large body of trained men and women, 
whose willing task it must be to discover not only the failures in 
the work we are doing, but the possibilities of reform. The day 
for purely destructive criticism has passed. What is needed is a 
recognition on the part of high-school teachers that the problem 
and its solution are ours. We must go to the universities and 
colleges, not as carping critics seeking to place blame nor as timid 
dependents asking favors, but as earnest coworkers, fully alive to 
the difficulties of the situation for both colleges and high schools, 
and with practical, definite recommendations for its improvement. 

And how are we to go about the solution of our problem ? First, 
we must clearly and definitely settle for ourselves our real aim in 
teaching English. We must answer that first question of all fair 
criticism: What are we trying to do? Then, Is the thing worth 
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doing? If not, What can we do that would be better? The 
attempt to answer these questions will bring us to the consideration 
of the type of school in which we are working, to the special needs 
of our student body, and the failure or success of the present course 
to meet those needs. The next stage is experimental. Openly and 
boldly if we are so fortunate as to be working under intelligent, 
broad-minded, unprejudiced school directors, behind closed doors 
if not, in such time as we can steal from prescribed work, we begin 
our search for a more vital course in English. Let no one enter 
here who is not equal to the task. It calls for patience, for zeal, 
for self-denial, for the ability to divest our minds of all scholastic 
traditions; the willingness, if necessary, to overturn all educational 
idols; the readiness to sacrifice precious leisure to hours of search, 
since the well-trodden field of the classics, made easily familiar by 
our college training and later college prescription, can no longer 
wholly satisfy our needs. And having found the promising ma- 
terial, still more hours must be spent in studying its possibilities 
and the best method of approach, for our constant watchword must 
be, "We must interest that we may hold; we must interest that we 
may teach; we must interest that we may arouse, inspire, uplift." 
That such experimentation, difficult as existing conditions make 
it, is not impossible is proved by the work that is today being carried 
on in numberless schoolrooms in the United States. What is 
needed to make it most profitable is the further step of co-operation. 
The experiment of the original, fertile-minded teacher must be 
brought to the notice of the great majority, who are willing and able 
to follow, but are without the supreme gift of creative ability which 
can originate. There must be greater willingness to share what has 
proved profitable, more open-mindedness and readiness to try the 
discoveries of others, more gathering-together for mutual consulta- 
tion and advice, until slowly, out of much patient effort and 
co-operation, we arrive at conclusions which we can confidently 
and insistently offer to the colleges of this country as at least a 
beginning of the solution of our problem. Such co-operation, 
unlimited by sectionalism, is made possible for the first time by the 
newly formed National Council of English Teachers. To it and to 
the schools of the Middle West, highly fortunate in their liberty, 
we may hopefully look for signs of the dawn of a new day. 



